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He had left them to their own devices, being only too thankful
to get rid of them, and he was strongly suspected of having
betrayed first Conrad and then Louis to the Turks. Conrad,
indeed, with schemes against the Normans in South Italy,
resumed friendly relations with Manuel; but Louis openly
denounced the Eastern Emperor as responsible for the dis-
aster, and provided useful propaganda for Roger II whom
he met on his return. This was the danger-point for Manuel,
as he well knew. Roger II, like Robert Guiscard and Bohe-
mond, was greedy for conquest in Greece, and had even taken
advantage of the crusade to attack the Eastern Empire.
The Eastern Emperors had tried to join forces with the
Western against the common enemy. As John Comnenus
had entered into negotiations with Lothar, so had Manuel
with Conrad, and in 1146 had married Conrad's sister-in-law
Bertha of Sulzbach. He reopened negotiations with Conrad
on his return from Syria, and got into touch with the Pope as
well. A counter-offensive against the Norman king was the
surest way of protecting his western territories, but his
ambition overtopped the mark. He made the grave mistake
of aiming at conquest, in spite of the counter-claims of
Western Emperor and Pope, in order to re-establish Greek
dominion in South Italy. Naturally this was not to the taste
of his Western colleagues. Frederick Barbarossa refused to
renew the alliance made with Conrad, and in his treaty of
Constance with the Pope in 1158 it was expressly stipulated
that no territory in Italy was to be ceded to " the king of
the Greeks." The phrase was a marked insult to the older
Emperor, who was beginning to dream of the union of the
two Empires under his sceptre. His occupation of Ancona
in 1155 raised his hopes, which were not extinguished by his
subsequent defeat in South Italy. Yet the Normans were
as strong as ever, and he had created a new enemy in the
Venetians.1 Though he had lost all his friends in the West,
he still clung to his dream of a single Empire.

SUGGESTIONS FOR READING ON CHAPTER XV (AND XXII)

Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. IV, chapters 11,12 ; Vol. V, chapters 8, 9.
Also the works of Bre*hier and Grousset suggested on Chapter XI, above.

1 These events, which needed brief recapitulation here, have been more
fully told in Chapter XIII, above.